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divine right at his coronation at Konigsberg had surprised
and displeased thinking people, and afterwards by the
admission to the chief place in the ministry of a statesman
who was then supposed to be the champion of tyranny
and feudalism, even of the Austrian alliance. During the
struggle which raged in the years 1862-64, and which
at some moments seemed to threaten revolution, it was
impossible for Germany to hope for anything from a
power which refused to work constitutional government
at home, and treated the representatives of the people
with a roughness under which no one could tell that there
lay concealed a substantial community of purpose.
The liberals of the South and West were therefore in
1863 disposed fairly to abjure Prussia as given over
to a reprobate mind; and Austria thought she saw
her opportunity. Encouraged by the partial success
which had attended his efforts to unite and pacify the
different provinces of the monarchy by the creation
of a Reichsrath, Count Schmerling conceived the hope
of recovering by an appeal to the nation the ancient
primacy of the Hapsburgs, and thrusting the now un-
popular Prussia into the background. Accordingly in
August, 1863, the Emperor Francis Joseph invited the
reigning princes and representatives of the free cities to
meet him at Frankfort, to discuss a scheme of federal
reform which he there propounded, and which, while it
increased the power of Austria, appeared to strengthen
the cohesion of the Confederation, and to introduce,
though insufficiently, a popular element into its constitu-
tion. All save one attended; but that one was the King
of Prussia. He had in the preceding year taken for his
prime minister Otto Edward Leopold, Freiherr of Bis-
marck-Schonhausen in the Old Mark of Brandenburg, a